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THE ARTICLE IN OUR LAST ISSUE, “Is 
your subscription paid ?” has met with 
some response from delinquent subscri- 
bers, but not to the extent that 
could wish. 


we 
One good friend in pay- 
ing up his subscription playfully says, 
“Your gentle ‘dun’ reminds me that 
while you have been instructing and 
edifying us on a subject of great im- 
portance, I and hundreds of others 
have been neglecting you.” As an 
honest confession is good for the soul, 
we give our friend the benefit of the 
above, and thank him for his appreci- 
ative kindness. We held back all re- 
ference to the payment of subscrip- 
tions, until we were so embarrassed 
that there seemed no other way out of 
the difficulty, but to lay the case be- 
fore our readers. We transfer the ar- 
ticle to the cover this month lest it 
should have escaped the attention of 
any of our readers. If, as a “gentle 
dun” it will relieve us from the by no 
means gentle dunning of the printer 
and pressman and paper dealer—Oh, 
dear! how they can “dun” a person 
—we shall consider our friend’s play- 
ful allusion to the article as a happy 
and lucky expression. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AS WE DRAW NEAR THE CLOSE OF THE 
year we hope our subscribers will re- 
member that it will facilitate our work 
if they will renew their subscriptions 
promptly. Do not wait until the end 
of the year, but renew now. We wish 
to get our mailing lists ready for the 
new year, and it is time to begin now. 
Help us to do so by lending a hand as 
soon as possible. Our readers are aware 
of the good that has been accomplished 
by the societies that have sprung up in 
the last few years bearing the title of 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s happy 
phrase—“ Lend a Hand.” We wish to 
form oursubscribers into such a society 
for the time being—each one a society 
in himself or herself—until all renewals 
of subscriptionsare paid. Lend a hand, 
dear friends, and we shall be co-workers 
together in this good cause. 


** THE STORY OF WILLIAM TYNDALE” 
reads like a tale of romance and chi- 
valry combined. Thank God! it is 
a tale of Christian chivalry, this hero 
and martyr translating the Bible into 
the language of the people, amid the 
greatest difficulties, for the benefit of 
English-speaking peoples. It is the 
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fashion now-a-days to sneer at convert- 
ed priests and hold them in contempt. 
Wycliffe and Tyndale, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Calvin, John Knox and hundreds 
of converted Catholic priests met with 
the same treatment in their day. To- 
day their memories are held in loving 
honor and reverence, because they 
glorified God and benefited mankind in 
“defying the Pope and all his laws,” 
to use Tyndale’s words. 

THE SOLEMN WORDS OF WARNING 
addressed by Bishop Coxe to the peo- 
ple of his diocese should be taken to 
heart by the American people. The 
Church of Rome to-day is ruled by the 
Jesuits. Individual priests will resent 
this assertion, but they cannot deny 
that the Jesuits are the law makers of 
the Church, and that their hidden hand 
guides its destinies. Indeed the hand 
is no longer hidden. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO REv. 
Pierce Connelly’s “ Reasons for leav- 
ing the Church of Rome” in this issue. 
The article is long, but it will repay a 
careful perusal. It will be observed that 
his references to the morality of Roman 
Catholic theology—immorality rather— 
are fully sustained by the “ Moral The- 
ology of the Jesuits,” the translation of 
which we give in regular course this 
month. It is a matter of deep concern 
to all citizens to have the truth told 
about these Jesuits, and certainly our 
Roman Catholic brethren cannot say 
that more or less than the truth is told 
when the Jesuits themselves in their ac- 
credited writings the speakers. 
When we began this translation in April 
1885, we published the following note 
from Fr. Pustet & Co., Catholic book- 
sellers, Barclay St., New York : 


are 
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“Gury’s Moral Theology is the text- 
book used in the Provincial Seminary, 
Troy, N. Y., and in many other Semin- 
ries in the United States.” After Mr, 
Connelly had left the Protestant minis- 
try he studied for the priesthood and 
was ordained in Rome, where he found 
the same infamous code of morals that 
are taught young priests in America, 
Can men trained up in sucha _ system, 
where “ mental reservations ” are always 
at hand to bolster up any falsehood, be 
trusted to teach morality to the citizens 
of this country ? If the source of the 
stream be poisonous all the waters that 
flow from it will be tainted, unless the 
proper antidote be administered. 


Reformed Catholic Work. 


IN resuming services in Masonic 
Temple, New York, the first Sunday in 
October, Father O’Connor said it was 
with great joy he stood on that plat- 
form again to welcome all who would 
come, Roman Catholics, Protestants 
and those who do not regularly attend 
any church. The services during the 
year would be evangelistic as hereto- 
fore, with special referenee to the en- 
lightenment of Roman Catholics. It 
would be far more pleasing to him to 
stand before the people like other min- 
isters and preach the Gospel of Christ 
only, leaving out all reference to Pope- 
ry and its erronneous teaching; but it 
was necessary to contrast the religion 
of Christ with the religion of the Pope 
for the benefit of the Catholic people. 
Preachers in all pulpits when present- 
ing the truths of the Scripture and 
holding up Christ that he might draw 
ail men unto himself, draw their illus- 
trations from history, science, art and 
every department of human knowledge. 
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At the services in Masonic Temple, 
such illustrations are usually drawn from 
the history, ceremonies and practices 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
people in that Church must be told 
that they have been deceived by the 
commandments and traditions imposed 
upon them. Many of them now sus- 
pect that they have been cheated by 
the Popes and priests; that suspicion 
becomes a certainty after they attend 
these services, and then the way of the 
Lord as revealed in the Scriptures is 
made known tothem. Experience has 
proved that this is the only method by 
which they can be induced to attend. 

While the scalpel is applied to the 
rotten system of Romanism, it is done 
only that the people might be cured of 
the evils it has produced. As long as 
a Catholic thinks himself secure in the 
guidance of the Church of Rome, it is 
useless to expect him to be ready to 
receive the good tidings of salvation 
proclaimed by Christ and his Apostles. 
The question “is my Church right in 
doctrine and practice?” must be an- 
swered by the Catholic before he can 
understand the “gift of God.” Tell 
him what this gift is, quote to him the 
text, “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves ; it 
is the gift of God; not of works, lest 
any man should boast,” and he will 
say, “I know all that, but we are also 
saved by the help of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the saints, and by confessing 
our sins to the priest and going to 
mass, and abstaining from meat on 
Friday and many other things.” Rea- 
son with him as one may, he will rely 
on what “the Church” has told him. 
Get him, however, to see how all these 
things have been added to the way 
marked out in the Scriptures, and that 
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at best they are hindrances and obsta- 
cles rather than aids, yokes imposed 
on him that God never intended he 
should bear, and he will be open to the 
truth. 

The services during the month were 
well attended, though some members 
of the Congregation who have been 
going to other churches during the 
summer have not come back. Indeed, 
some who have united with Evangel- 
ical Churches are expected to attend 
them regularly. Father 
does not complain of this. 
no reference 


O'Connor 

Indeed, 
made to the 
difficulties encountered in the work of 
trying to reach the Roman Catholics. 
When the powerful influence of the 
priests over them is considered, and 
how unapproachable they are under the 
most favorable circumstances, it is su- 
perfluous to speak of minor difficulties. 
The work is hard, all the harder that it 
is done without sufficient means to 
carry it on; but it is done for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, and 
all the glory and praise must be given 
to Him. 


is ever 


WHEN WE CONCLUDED THE PRETTY 
story of “ Father Martin” in the Jnne 
number, we gave instructions to the 
printer to prepare it for publication in 


book form. This he has done in a 


neat little volume of sixty-four pages. 


A 


An “Introduction” by Rev. Geo. C. 
Needham will add to the interest of the 


little book. We shall be happy to 
send it free by mail for ten cents or 
fourteen copies for one dollar. For 
distribution, not only among Catholics, 
but among Protestants, and all whose 
minds and hearts are not open to the 
sweet influence and love of Christ, it 
will be found to be one of the best 
little books ever published. 
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CONVERTS FROM ROME. 


Wereceived the following from a town 
in Massachusetts : 

Oct. 5, 1886. 
DeEaR BROTHER O’CONNOR : 

Please find enclosed my subscription 
for next year, and a small contribution 
from Miss , for which please send 
your monthly to Mrs. — She is 
a converted Catholic, was educated at 
Emmitsburg, Md., and was cast off by 
her family forleaving the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. She is nowa poor woman, 
struggling hard to assist her Protestant 
husband in the support of a family of 
seven children. I lent her a copy of 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC and she was 
delighted with it. She says every word 
in it is true. With great sympathy in 
your work and prayers for your safety 
and prosperity I remain, 

Very truly yours. 


From the West comes the following : 
Aug. 3, 1886. 

I give my ConvERTED CATHOLICS to 
all I can reach. I gave a copy to one 
woman, who had been going to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church for sometime, but 
after she had read your magazine she 
stopped going there, and her Catholic 
friends are now angry with her. 

There is a young lady here, who 
went to a convent school, and now she 
has joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
I have been trying to reach her with my 
ConvVERTED CaTHOLic for some time, 
but as yet I have not been able todo so. 
Not being personally acquainted with 
herI might do more harm than good. If 
you could spare some copies I wish you 
would send them to her, I know they 
will do her good. 
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TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. Aug. 16, 1886. 
DEAR BROTHER: 

Accept my thanks for your favor and 
kindness in sending me THE CoNvVERT- 
ED Catuotic. I do not know how I 
could get along without it. I always 
read it through on the date of arrival. 

May God bless, guide, direct and gov- 
ern your every effort to show Roman 
Catholics the errors of their religion, for 
none but those like us, who were once 
entangled, know how hard it is to get 
free. 

Very truly yours, 


J. R. 


Talks with Correspondents. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


A lady writes : “ I have read your art- 
icle ‘Is your subscription paid ?’ and ack- 
nowledge that my name isone of the 700 
who have not paid for 1886. But it is 
partly your own fault, for I notified you 
at the beginning of the year that I could 
not subscribe this year. You kindlysaid 
you would send it to me free and I have 
been getting it ever since. I now send 
you one dollar, as I think it an excellent 
publication. If I can subscribe again I 
will do so and assistall I can in the con- 
version of Catholics. My husband is an 
elder in the Presbyterian church in this 
town. His father was a Presbyterian 
minister, one of whose daughters be- 
came a Roman Catholic a few years 
since. May God open her eyes to see 
her mistake and return to the true fold 
of Christ. Wishing you every success 
and that the remainder of the 700 will 
now pay up. 

“T am yours respectfully 

“ ” 

‘ sent THe CONVERTED CATHOLIC 

free in this case seeing how interested my 
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correspondent was in the conversion of 
Catholics, though for the time unable to 
contribute to the work. If such a pub- 
lication had been received into that 
minister's house and read by him and 
the members of his family, I verily be- 
lieve his daughter would not have become 
a Rofnan Catholic. There may be 
other members of the family whom this 
Roman Catholic lady will try to lead to 
the feet of the Pope, and if they be arm- 
ed with the knowledge of what Popery 
really is, as they will learn in Tur Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC every month, I ven- 
ture to say they will be safe from its al- 
lurements. ‘The eyes of Protestants are 


blinded when they turn from the Lord 
Jesus Christ to the Virgin Mary and the 
Pope, or as a converted Catholic Irish- 
man happily expressed it—‘: When they 
take the crown from the head of Jesus 


and place it on the head of Mary.” 
Thank God, in this latter part of the 
nineteenth century few Protestants are 
becoming Roman Catholics. The cur- 
rent is all the other way. May the 
prayer of my correspondent be answer- 
ed, that the Lord would open the eyes 
of her relative to the delusions of Pop. 
ery. 


Remsen, N. Y. Aug. 18, 1886. 

Rev. Jas. A. O'Connor: 

Dear SIR: 

Having procured a copy of your “ Let- 
ters to Cardinal McCloskey ” and read 
them with much interest, I then gave 
them to a Roman Catholic friend to 
read. He seemed much cffected by 
them and has a strong desire to know 
more of their author: he would like to 
hear from your own pen that you really 
mean what you say. 

Wotld you be so good as to write me 
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a letter and tell a little of your experi- 
ence. 
Yours very sincerely. 
R. S. H. 

Get him to read THe CONVERTED 
Catuoic every month, and he shall 
know all my experience. You can 
most solemnly assure him I mean all I 
say. 


A kind good friend in Central New 
York writes : 

“How I wish the Catholics around here 
could hear you : but there is not one 
Protestant in allthe country round, I 
presume, that is bold enough to invite 
you or ask for a church for you or 
introduce you to the congregation. It re- 
quires the spirit of a martyr, and that is 
something few of us possess. Please ac- 
knowledge in a f/ain envelope, as one of 
the men in the Post Office is a Roman 
Catholic. How my heart burns when I 
read THE CoNVERTED CATHOLIC ; as 
soon as it comes into the house I want 
to sit right down and read it straight 
through, every line of it.” 

I shall be pleased to hear from my 
correspondents whether there are other 
placesin the State where Protestants 
thus yield to Roman aggression. 


An esteemed correspondent writes 
from Newark, Ohio: “ A friend of mine 
recently returned from Europe, after 
spending last winter in Italy, andshe de- 
clares that the men in that country 
boldly say they have no faith in the Pope’s 
Church. As a matter of fact they don’t 
goto mass. Upon being questioned 
they said they did not believe in any 
thing.” 

This is what Romanism leads to—“ not 
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believing in anything.” It is the boast 
of the Church of Rome that it is always 
and everywhere the same. We see its 
fruits in Italy, the fountain head of the sys- 
tem, and France and Spain are not much 
better. Can it be expected to bring 
forth other fruits in the United States ? 
Certainly not. What has occurred in 
Europe will be repeated here unless 
American Christians énzite Roman Cath- 
olics to embrace the Gospel. In our 
large cities the Chinese are invited toat- 
tend Protestant Churches, missions are 
opened for them, funds subscribed, and 
godly men and women devote their 
time to their enlightenment. I am glad 
to say that missions for other nationali- 
ties, Italians, Hungarians, Germans, etc., 
are liberally supported, and the French 
Canadians are by no means neglected. 
But for the Irish whoare the most numer- 
ous of all foreign races in this country, 
nothing, absolutely nothing is being done 
by the various Protestant denominations. 
There are various Home Missionary 
Societies to be sure, but the Irish Cath- 
olic says they are not for him, and his 
They 
must be specifically called to come out 


sons and daughters say the same. 


of Romish superstitions and accept the 
Gospel as the only power of God unto 
Salvation. This the converted Cath- 
olics themselves are trying to do. May 
the Lord hasten the day when American 
Christians will do what they can for such 
a necessary work. 

From the lumber regions of Wiscon- 
sin, where a great many Roman Catho- 
lics are employed, R. M. writes under 
date of Oct. 11: 

I gave all the copies of THE ConvERT- 
ED CaTHOLic | had in my possession, 
numbering twenty-five, to a Roman 
Catholic neighbor to read. After a few 
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months I asked him how he liked it, and 
his reply was that he thought many of 
the statements in it were true, but some 
were untrue. When I inquired what 
disposition he had made of the copies, 
he said he had distributed them among 
the men in a lumber camp. This man 
and his wife,both Romanists, in my opin- 
ion did not read all the copies or they 
would find all the statements in them 
true. But until the Irish Catholics learn 
to read the Bible forthemselves uninflu- 
enced by the priests they cannot distin- 
guish truth from error. 


I can assure my correspondent and 
our Irish Catholic brethren that every 
statement in THE CONVEBTED CATHOLIC 
will be found true in fact according to 
my best understanding. I seek to 
tell the truth in love and thereby win 
over our Catholic brethren to a love of 
the truth. The Roman Catholic Church 
has deceived them, making them believe 
strong delusions and lies. _If they will 
read the Bible according to their own 
understanding, and use the common 
sense God has given them, they will be 
able to see the errors of their Church. 
When they know from the Word of God 
that they can address their Heavenly Fa- 
ther directly through the mediatorship of 
Christ, they will see how the priests have 
deceived them by holding up the Virgin 
Mary and saints as mediators and inter- 
cessors. When they know that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is able and willing to for- 
give their sins if they only believe and 
confide in him, they will see the folly 
and uselessness of going to a priest for 
forgiveness. When they know that their 
cry, “O Lord ! hear my prayer,” is heard 
by Almighty God, according to their 
faith and repentant hearts, they will see 
what a hollow mockery it is to rely on 
the masses and other prayers of the 
priests. At best they are not sure 
whether the priests are sincere and hon- 

















est, but they are sure that Almighty God, 
the loving Father, Jesus Christ, OurSa- 
viour, and the Holy Ghost, the Comfort- 
er, will be sincere, honest, merciful and 
true tothem. Priests, Bishops and Popes 
may deceive them ; Almighty God can- 
not. Let them then turn to the truth 
as itis in the Bible and not be deceived 
by the commandments and traditions of 
the Church of Rome. It is my special 
aim to teach the truth as to the way of 
salvation asI find it in the Bible, such 
as all Protestant Christians follow, while 
at the same time I hold up the erron- 
eous teaching, superstitious practices 
and dangerous tendencies of the Church 
of Rome. 


Stealing the Converted Catholic. 





The Roman Catholic Church teaches 
that it is only a “ venial sin” to steal 
an article of small value. Everyone 
who has ever been to confession to a 
priest knows how lightly such sins are 
passed over. Can this be the reason 
why so many Roman Catholic post- 
masters in the United States do not 
scruple to confiscate the property of 
their fellow-citizens who happen to be 
subscribers to THE CONVERTED CATHO- 
Lic? Or is it pure unadulterated bigot- 
ry that makes them petty thieves? We 
have received several complaints from 
our subscribers in different parts of the 
country who do not get their copies reg- 
ularly. ‘I suppose,” writes one friend, 
“the reason why I do not get it regularly 
is because I have been very liberal in 
distributing copies among Roman Catho- 
lics here, and they would like to put a 
stop to it. The postmaster is a rabid 
Catholic, and I have no doubt will do all 
he can to prevent its circulation.” The 
good brother goes on to state his opin- 
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ion of sucha man, and suggests a plan 
for “ putting up ajob on him” by which 
he may be caught in the toils. It isno 
part of our work to lay snares for the 
feet of Roman Catholics or any other 
class in the community, but we shall cer- 
tainly protect our subscribers against 
such intolerance and bigotry as too many 
Roman Catholic officials display. This 
land is not yet under Papal dominion, 
though many citizens act as if it 
were. 

We had occasion not long since to 
lay before the postmaster general facts 
relating to this tampering with the mails, 
and the result was the dismissal of the 
offender. Common sense, if not com- 
mon honesty, should teach Roman Catho- 
lic officials that punishment, divine and 
human, awaits the petty thief of a mag- 
azine as well as greater offenders against 
the law. We hope our subscribers will 
promptly notify us of any delay or fail. 
ure to get THe CONVERTED CATHOLIC 
the first week of every month. 


Growth of Romanism. 





Asubscriber writing from Washington, 
D.C. says, “ This city is the hotbed of 
Romanism. May the Lord help us.” 
There is not a large city in the United 
States of which the same cannot be said. 
Romanism is increasing in power and 
numbers at an amazing rate, notwith- 
standing that many of its votaries are 
turning away from it. Governor Patti- 
son, of Pennsylvania, in a long and inter 
esting articlein the New York Christian 
Advocate, gives the statistics of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in that State as 
follows : 464 Churches, 556 priests, and 
55.000 members—the latter including 
allthe members of Roman Catholic fa- 
milies. 
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In the Archdiocese of New York the 
Roman Catholic population is given in 
the official directory as 600.000, and in 
Chicago 400.000 ; other cities follow in 
proportion. Immigration has greatly 
contributed to this growth, but it must 
also be taken into account that these 
immigrants are very prolific, six or sev- 
en children ina Roman Catholic family 
being by no means exceptional. 

At the regular Fall session of the 
Brooklyn Presbytery, held in the Frank- 
lin Avenue Presbyterian Church, Oct. 4, 
1886, Rev. Dr. Talmage, the moderator, 
in the chair, Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamber- 
lain from the committee on Home Mis- 
sions said : 


“Look at the immigration to our 
shores, three-quarters of a million each 
year. Including the children of the first 
generation there was, according to the 
reckonings of the last census, a foreign 
population alreadyin ourcountry ofnot 
less than 15,000,000. It needs no ar- 
gument of words to show that mission- 
ary work for this foreign population 
should be more generously sustained 
than heretofore. Look at Romanism, 
increasing in the United States from 
100.000 at the opening of the century 
to nearly 7,000.000 in 1880. 

* From 1800 to 1880 the population 
of the United States increased nine fold, 
the membership of our evangelical 
churches twenty-seven fold, and the Ro- 
man Catholic populalion sIxTy-THREE 
FOLD. 

‘ Since 1850 the population of the Uni- 
ted States increased 116 per cent; our 
evangelical membership 185 per cent., 
BUT THE ROMAN CATHOLIC POPULATION 
294 PER CENT. As to the population 
in cities, sixty-two per cent of Cincinna- 
tiis foreign, sixty-three per cent. of Bos- 
ton, sixty-nine per cent. of Cleveland, 
seventy per cent. of Brooklyn, eighty- 
eight per cent. of New York and ninety- 
one per cent. of Chicago. Saida Su- 
preme Court Judge of New York:* There 
is a large class of the population of New 
York and Brooklyn who just live, and to 
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whom the rearing of two or more 
children means inevitably a boy for the 
penitentiary and a girl for the brothel.’” 


PRIESTS AND WOMEN. 


Causes of the Reformation. 





When a priest leaves the Roman 
Catholic Churchto become a Protestant 
minister or to get married or for any cause 
whatever, he acts like an honest man, 
but when he continues to reside in the 
city or town where he had been a priest, 
he does not act like a wise man. This is 
illustrated in the case of Father William 
Sherman of Brooklyn. After he got 
married to Miss Tillie McCoy, the Ro- 
man Catholics destroyed his little boat, 
the only property he had, and when he 
returned to Brooklyn after spending a 
delightful honeymoon in Philadelphia 
they had him arrested on a trumped up 
charge. Fortunately he found a friend 
in the Rev. Justin D. Fulton D.D., pas- 
tor of the Centennial Baptist Church, 
who became his bondsman. ‘There are 
many other priests in Brooklyn who for 
morality’s sake ought to get married. If 
Father Sherman could only bring him- 
self to speak of what he knows concern- 
ing them, some astonishing facts would 
be revealed. ‘The filthy questions and 
confessions exchanged between priests 
and their fair penitents are no more con- 
ducive to morality in our age than they 
have been in the past. The immorality 
of the clergy was one of the chief causes 
of the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more (1884) ordered a “ Pian of Studies” 
for Roman Catholic Seminaries to be 
prepared by expert theologians. Among 
the text books recommended (in Latin) 
was “ Select Dassertations on Church 














History,” by Dr. Bernard Jungman, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of 
Louvain, Belgium. In the thirty-sixth 
Dissertation, Vol. VI., he inquires into 
the causes of the Reformation, and finds 
them to be—“ the growing diminution 
of reverence to the Holy See, the cor- 
ruption of morals, both in clergy and 
laity, and finally, the hard feelings of the 
various classes of society against their 
rulers, many of whom were bishops and 
abbots.” 

The time was when the truth contain- 
ed in the above extract was boldly denied 
by Roman Catholic writers, who were 
not ignorant of it themselves, but who 
hoped to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people to hide the “ the immorality of 
the clergy.” 





Another Priest and Maiden. 

Ermira, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1886.—For 
several years the Rev. Julius Stroelke 
has been Pastor of St. John’s Catholic 
Church in this city. The pastoral res- 
idence was occupied by the priest and 
his servant girl, a young German woman 
of good appearance. For some time 
there has been considerable quiet talk 
concerning the clergyman’s household 
affairs, and it was hinted by neighbors 
that an exciting topic was in store for 
gossips and newspapers. Mr. Stroelke’s 
congregation consisted of many Ger- 
mans, while a large portion were Ita- 
lian laborers. The latter element never 
took kindly to the priest, and several of 
them took occasion to annoy Mr. Stro- 
elke whenever an opportunity was pre- 
sented. Within the past month the bat- 
tle of spite and backbiting has been car- 
ried on with relentless fury, until a few 
days ago, when an open rupture took 
place, and a delegation went to Buffalo 
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and lodged acomplaint against the priest. 
When Stroelke heard of their action he 
refused to officiate as pastor of the 
congregation. The matter came to- 
a climax to-day, when a carriage 
drove up to the parochial residence 
and the clergyman and his female 
servant entered and were hurried- 
ly driven to the union station, where 
they took a Northern Central train for 
Washington, whence they will go to 
Richmond, Va., having purchased tick- 
ets for the latter place. The financiab 
affairs of the priest have been hurriedly 
looked over, but no discrepancies have 
been observed. The departure of the 
clergyman and his companion has caus- 
ed considerable comment, and many un- 
pleasant incidents of the past have been 
called to mind by the people. 


Results of Celibacy. 

The Saturday Review says: “No 
thoughtful and well informed observer 
can forget that ever since the rule of 
clerical celibacy was first effectively en- 
forced by Hildebrand in the eleventh 
century, it has in all ages been prolific 
of such scandals as are from time to 
time obtrusively thrust into the light of 
day, and not infrequently of criminal 
vengeance on those who endeavored to 
suppress them. In every century, from 
the time of Hildebrand to our own, 
clerical incontinence has been rampant 
in some parts of the old or new world, 
and is so at present, and nowhere is it 
more rampant than in Spain and Span- 
ish South America. We have seen 
recent reports by Roman Catholic tra- 
vellers of South American priests walk- 
ing to church to say mass, with a mis- 
tress on each arm, and surrounded by 
half-a-dozen serving boys at the altar, 
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who were all their own children. It 
was reported of a bishop sent out from 
Europe some thirty years ago, to take 
charge of a South American diocese 
that he began by suspending half his 
clergy for incontinence, and being ask- 
ed why he did not suspend the other 
half,replied that they equally deserved 
it, but he was obliged to proceed by de- 
grees in the work of reform, or there 
would be no priests left to administer 
the Sacraments in his diocese. In an- 
other case a bishop of the same region, 
confided to a friend that he knew all his 
clergy were living in concubinage, but 
it was hopeless to interfere. Such facts, 
and they could be indefinitely multi- 
plied, speak for themselves.” 


Forcibly Rescued from a Convent. 

Lonpon, Oct. 6, 1886—A_ romantic 
and rather sensational incident has just 
occurred at the convent of the Dames 
St. Augustine at Auxerre, France, which 
resulted in a questionable manner for 
the Roman Catholic authorities. So 
far as the facts are divulged, it looks 
like an attempt to abduct a young lady ; 
but the particulars of her incarceration 
are not yet fully known to the outside 
world. The only daughter of M. Gal- 
let, Mayor of Egleny, had been accus- 
tomed to retire for a short period every 
year to the convent for religious exerci- 
ses, returning regularly toher home when 
her visit was over. This year which is 
her twenty-first, Mlle. Gallet withdrew 
from the world as usual, but, to the as- 
tonishment and anxiety of her family 
and friends, failed to return home at the 
expiration of the customary time. In. 
stead of doing so, she wrote to her fa- 
ther that she had decided to consecrate 
her life to God,and should never see 


him again. M. Gallet was in despair, 
for he worships his daughter, and she is 
necessary to his domestic happiness. 
He did not wholly credit her expressed 
desire to desert him for the sisterhood, 
and thought that an interview would be 
sufficient to alter her purpose and restore 
her tohim. He therefore appealed to 
the governors of the convent to be al- 
lowed to speak to his daughter before 
the door was permanently closed bet- 
ween them. This request the nuns ab- 
solutely refused to grant. After several 
ineffectual appeals M. Gallet, in compa- 
ny with his brother and other relatives, 
and about a hundred friends who sym- 
pathized with him and resented the be- 
havior of the women in the convent, 
went to the place and made a final de- 
mand for the young lady’s release. The 
nuns, who were frightened at the demon- 
stration, lied to him, declaring that the 
girl was nolonger there, but had depart- 
Not be- 
lieving this assertion, the party forced 
an entrance to the convent,and the 
whole crowd rushed in and searched 
every corner of the building, breaking 
windows and tearing down doors in 
their hurried and determined quest- 
Eventually, they discovered the girl ina 
remote part of the convent, and bore 
her away in triumph.—.. }. Zvening 
Mail, Oct. 6. 


ed to another religious house. 





The October ConvERTED CATHOLIC 
has a goodly number of short and inter- 
esting articles bearing on the Catholics 
and their affairs. This magazine is a 
good medium for learning what hopetul 
changes are taking place. Being edited 
by a converted Catholic priest, it has 
sympathy for all who desire to throw off 
the thraldom of Rome. The editor, Fa- 
ther O'Connor, is doing a very necessa- 
ry work in this respect, and we pray God's 
blessing upon him.— S¢. Louis ( Mo.) Ob- 
server, Oct. 14, 1886. 
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The Land League Fund. 





The Hon. John Jay, of this city, has 
written a letter on the Land League 
Fund, to which he was solicited to con- 
tribute, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts. After a brief reference to 
the former “ Aid to Ireland” fund of 
some forty years since, of which he was 
secretary, Mr. Jay says: 

“ The present appeal is not to feeda 
nation, but to aid a party. It is not 
made by an undivided Ireland with the 
orange and the green united, but ‘In 
the contest which Ireland’s Parliament- 
ary party has to meet, it needs money,’ 
and the World (June 25th) enforces 
the appeal with the remark that ‘ Glad- 
stone’s success is contingent upon the 
aid that he receives from America.’ 

“ When a parliamentary blue book 
at the beginning of our contest with 
slavery showed that Lord Lyons had 
been secretly approached at New York 
by American partisans it awakened dis- 
pleasure and surprise. 

“The Land League association an- 
nounces that the issue is one of ‘free- 
dom or oppression’; but the most ac- 
complished statesmen of Europe told us 
the same thing of our civil contest, and 
in their formula the slave-power figured 
as freedom, and the Constitution of the 
United States, as administered by the 
tender-hearted and conscientious Lin- 
coln, was represented as oppression. 

“Lord John Russel declared that 
the North was fighting for empire and 
the South for independence; Mr. Glad- 
stone announced that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis had created a navy and a nation, 
and the late Sovereign Pontiff, in his 
famous Latin letter, ‘ given at Rome at 
St. Peter's, the 30th of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1863, of our Pon- 


tificate 18,’ announced that he had re- 
ceived with suitable welcome the per- 
sons sent by ‘the illustrious President 
of the Southern Confederacy,’ gave the 
pontifical approval to the desire of 
Davis and his people for ‘peace and 
tranquility,’ and prayed God that ‘ the 
other people of America and _ their 
rulers ’—what a picture of national dis- 
solution is conveyed by the expression— 
‘might adopt resolutely the part of 
peace.’ 

‘“* England can hardly fail to remem- 
ber what Christian civilization would 
have lost had Davis and the slave- 
power been allowed to triumph, and 
how pitiable would have been our con- 
dition as a nation to-day had we al- 
lowed our convictions, based upon 
actual experience and exact knowlege, 
to be overcome by the crude theories 
of European States, and our independ- 
ent and intelligent judgment to be 
clouded by the unfriendly and treach- 
erous counsels that came to us from 
London, from Paris, and from Rome: 
Had we bowed to Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
vice, however honestly and earnestly it 
may have been given, Mr. Gladstone 
could never have written his “Kin 
Beyond Sea,” nor described the Ameri- 
can Constitution as ‘the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.’ 

“May not that view of the Billcommend 
the scheme to some on both sides of the 
water who pretend to no regard for the 
British Empire, and who seem to assume 
that Mr. Parnell has created a nation, 
that it will presently be recognized by 
the Pope, and perhaps sooner or later 
be incorporated with the United States ? 

‘* Mr. Gladstone has remarked that 
neither nation prefers (and it would be 
an ill day if either did prefer) the insti- 
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tutions of the other, and Englishmen 
will not object to Americans preferring 
their own method. 

“All true Americans will welcome 
with satisfaction any plan for the more 
firm establishment of peace and pros- 
perity in Ireland, based upon the free- 
dom of education and worship, of 
speech and of the press, which they 
know to be essential to the beneficence, 
permanence and respectability of popu- 
lar government. 

““Mr. Gladstone, in his very able 
pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees, has 
demonstrated the danger which those 
decrees threaten to civil government, 
and he seems to have foreshadowed 
some of the perils which his new 
scheme is to encounter, especially when 
he demonstrated the fact that those de- 
crees require whoever accepts them 
‘to forfeit his moral and mental free- 
dom, and to place his loyalty and civil 
duty at the mercy of another.’ 

“Mr. Gladstone’s views on this point 
seem to be concurred in in America 
not only by the members of other 
denominations, but by intelligent and 
loyal Roman Catholics, who stand by 
American schools and principles, and 
who hold in regard to the Jesuits with 
the judgment declared in the Brief for 
their suppression by Clement XIV. The 
class of loyal Catholics who command 
the confidence and respect of Ameri- 
cans, and the New York /era/d, ed- 
ited by a gentleman of the Catholic 
faith, whose generosity to the Irish peo- 
ple has been more than princely, spoke 
the sentiments of many Romanists in 
regard to the ecclesiastical power of 
Rome when it said that ‘it would be a 
farce to pretend that free government 
can continue where it is permitted to 
touch its hand to politics.’” 


Bishop Coxe and the Jesuits. 





At the late annual Council of the 
Diocese of Western New York, Bishop 
Coxe thus referred in his address to the 
Papal brief restoring the Jesuits. 

My brethren, laity as well as clergy: 
I have never confined your thoughts to 
local objects merely, on these occasions 
of annual assembling. We are mem- 
bers of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, and as such have the deepest 
interest in its world-wide concerns. Let 
me now direct your attention to a mat- 
ter demanding the common concern of 
all Americans, but to which nobody 
will point the public mind if we do not. 
It is part of our mission to be watch- 
men upon the National walls and to 
warn the thoughtless multitude of ap- 
proaching perils. Our people have 
observed with indifference the naked 
telegraphic statement that the respecta- 
ble Pontiff who now fills the Papal 
throne, had restored the order of 
Jesuits to all the faculties, prerogatives, 
and powers which they had grasped, 
before their suppression by Clement 
XIV. I have obtained a copy of the 
Papal brief, and I venture to say that 
while it is a document of the greatest 
import to Europe, it is of supreme sig- 
nificance to us inAmerica. In a word, 
it removes from this formidable society 
all the disabilities with which the rival 
orders suppo-ed them to be clogged, by 
the fact that the act of Restoration did 
not expressly relieve them of some of 
the sweeping maledictions of Clement 
the Fourteenth. 


At least the unrevoked features of 
those decrees have been regarded by 
the Liberal Romanists as invested with 
new force and permanence; the blun- 
der of Jesuits in getting Pius the Ninth 














to pronounce all Papal decrees infalli- 
ble and irrevocable having revived the 
Clementine anathemas in all their force. 
They have thus armed their enemies 
with a new argument against them. 
Self-stultifying though it be, they have 
therefore made the present Pope issue 
another infallible decree, utterly annul- 
ling all that Clement XIV. did in the 
wise exercise of his infallibilty. I pro- 
pose to publish the three bulls (or 
breves) to enable all intelligent men to 
compare them and to understand the 
actual position of the Society of Jesuits 
as respects this country. For, be it 
remembered, the society has, first and 
last, been banished from every papal 
kingdom in Europe as insufferably ag- 
gressive towards all governments and 
constitutions. Pius 1X. himself was 
forced to banish them from Rome in 
the early years when he assumed an at- 
titude favorable to Italian progress and 
freedom. Even now no European 
State except England and a few petty 
Protestant governments gives them any 
quarter. Despots can work with them 
and by them, yet even Romanized 
countries have invented all sorts of se- 
curities against them. Our innocent 
republic sets wide its doors and gives 
free right of invasion to these burglars 
of the universe. The society intends 
to make this rich and unsuspecting 
nation the field of its largest and most 
triumphant operations. We put into 
their hands opportunities and powers 
nowhere else offered. We arm invaders 
with a vote as soon as they land, and 
hordes of ignorant immigrants will soon 
give them the command of wealth and 
power in all our large towns and cities. 
The Jesuits will be the masters of these 
ignorant voters. Cardinals, whose red 


liveries annonnce their readiness to die 
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for the Papacy, are placed inconspicu- 
ous places asa mere mask. No matter 
who is cardinal, bishop or priest, the 
Jesuits are supreme. Now comes the 
point. Under the guise of an institu- 
tion of learning a Jesuit college is 
about to be established in Washington. 
It will be the seat of intrigue with our 
politics and politicians. There our 
elections will be managed and results 
secured for the Court of Rome. Most 
quietly at first, with the utmost audaci- 
ty very soon, this society will practi- 
cally neutralize our Constitution, or 
what is more likely, will bring on a 
social war of religion. It may be law- 
ful to organize adopted citizens into 
foreign regiments; that is no business 
of mine. But, the organizationof religi- 
ous regiments at this crisis is most 
suggestive, and I ask my countrymen, 
as part of my duty as a loyal citizen, to 
inquire into the organ zations of ‘’Uni- 
formed Catholic Knights,” and to de- 
cide whether their armed “ batallions,” 
with mounted field and staff officers 
are a military force consistant with our 
Constitution. all 
military organizations on a religious 
base, whether Romish or Protestant. 
They are a menace to freedom and to 
good neighborhood. 

You must not consider me an alarm- 
ist. On the contrary, I never before 
saw such elements of hope as regards 
this red cloud of Romish aggression. 


I protest against 


Our simple people gaze upon it as amus- 
ing and really admire its effect upon the 
blue horizon. No man _ schooled by 
experience, the history of nations and 
the history of the Jesuits, can maintain 
this stolid indifference. At this mo- 
ment the Jesuits have humbled Ger- 
many and driven Bismarck ‘‘to Canossa.” 
In our neighboring State, the Domin- 
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ion of Canada, the eastern half, includ- 
ing Montreal and Quebec, lies pros- 
trate under them. They control elec- 
tions, overawe magistrates, excite the 
populace, and have well nigh taken 
possession of the courts of justice. 
There are parts of our own land where 
this isalmost the case already. On 
a larger scale our turn is coming. 
But here is the first element of hope; 
while Protestants are stupidly secure, 
many of our American Romanists are 
alarmed. Remember, all Romanists 
who are not themselves Jesuits or rabid 
ultramontanists, abhor the society. 
Clement was forced to suppress and 
abolish it at the outcry of all the Rom- 
ish nations. Now I have always argued 
that the Liberal Romanists 
good citizens. 


may be 
I have no fear of such 
ecclesiastics, as were the venerable Car- 
roll and Cheverus. Theologically, I 
differ with them. As citizens I would 
maintain their rights as eagerly as I 
defend my own. Now there are thous- 
ands of Americans like the late Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney (whose family all belonged to 
my church in Baltimore), who are pa- 
triots at heart. They were born in the 
Roman communion and are loth to 
leave it; but they are eclectics; they 
believe what suits them and despise the 
rest. They do not mean to “go to 
Canossa,” and we may rely on them to 
make war on the Jesuit invasion. Al- 
ready several of their Liberal bishops 
are struggling to keep the Jesuits out 
of Washington. They are wise and 
prudent and wish to place there the 
intelligent and highly respectable 
French “ Sulpicians.” I hope they will 
succeed. It will be but a momentary 
blind that will dust the eyes of the 
lookers-on ; but as was said to me by a 
zealous Romanist: “It will belong to 
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the Jesuits all the same, and as soon as 
it is safe they will assume it openly.” 
Yes, but that depends. Our country- 
men may wake up, though I rely more 
on Liberal Romanists than on stupid, 
indifferent Protestants to protect us 
from this great outrage. I have done 
my duty. The rising generation must 
meet this as the burning issue of their 
day; they may meet it as “sheep for 
the slaughter”; but I think they will 
be more likely to confront it like Hu- 
guenots. 


Rome Rule in Boston. 





The Rev. Edward Everett Hale said 
at a meeting in Boston recently, and in 
a regretful strain : 

“ The last time I heard our dear 
friend Mr. Amos Lawrence, he spoke 
ina sort of sadness about the way in 
which he had seen the lead change in 
Boston. Hesaid that from time totime 
in his life, which does not seem a very 
long life, he remembered when the great 
India merchants were at the head : when 
great manufacturers, Nathan Appleton, 
Col. Perkins, his father and uncle, occu- 
piel that position. He remembered 
this regime and that. And *‘ now,’ he 
said,‘ we are in the hands of the men 
who make and sell liquor : they are the 
men who rule Boston.’ And so it is I 
say that a new class of men has establish- 
edits rule here in Boston.” And he might 
have added, this “new class of men” 
are all Irish Roman Catholics. 





Tue Converted CaTHOLic,N. Y., 
edited by Father O’Connor, gives in its 
October number a score of brief but 
striking articles in various ways expos- 
ing the errorsof Romanism. $1 a year, 
and well worth it.— Zhe Christian In- 
dex, Atlanta Ga., Oct. 14. 
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THE STORY OF WILLIAM TYN- 
DALE. 





BY REY. J. ISIDOR MOMBERT, D. D. 





On the seventeenth day of October, in 
the year of grace 1536,a venerable Eng- 
lishmay was led forth to the place of ex- 
ecution in the grim castle of Vilvorden, 
and strangled at the stake to which he 
had been tied ; then the fagots were set 
on fire, arid the lifeless remains consum 
ed in the flames. The name of the suf- 
ferer was William Tyndale, and the sto” 
ry of his life, leading to so tragic an end, 
is as follows : 

Very little is known of his early life ; he 
was born in Gloucestershire, some time 
between 1476 and 1486, and about A. 
D. 1500 went to Oxford, where “he grew 
up and increased as well in the know- 
ledge of tongues and other liberal arts, 
as especially in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, whereunto his mind was sin_ 
gularly addicted.” He took his degrees 
at Oxford, having supplicated for his B, 
A. May 13,1512, and obtained his M, 
A. July 2,1515. He also went to Cam- 
bridge, not improbably during 1509 and 
1514, when Erasmus taught there. No 
one can doubt his scholarship, or dispute 
that part of the inscription under his 
picture in Magdalen Hall which refers 
to him as “ an ornament” of the uni- 
versity. 

About 1521 Tyndale became chap- 
lain or tutor in the family of Sir John 
Walsh at Little Sodbury in Gloucester 
shire. The Manor-house in which Sir 
John dispensed the open hospitality of 
“a good ordinary,” was much frequent- 
ed by “abbots, deans, archdeacons, and 
other divers doctors and learned men,” 
with whom Tyndale would often discuss 
the great questions of the day as raised 


by Erasmus and Luther. The said ab- 
bots, deans, etc., etc., knew more about 
canons and the service, than about the 
Scriptures, and cherished a deep and in- 
vincible dislike of Tyndale, who easily 
floored them with arguments drawn from 
“the book.” They worked upon the 
lady Walsh, who gave Tyndale a piece of 
her mind ; and when he continued to up- 
hold his views by Scripture, the lady shut 
off all further discussion thus: “ Well,” 
said she, “there was such a doctor, he 
may dispend two hundred pound by the 
year, another one hundred pound and 
another three hundred pound ; and what 
think ye, were it reason that we should 
believe vou before them so great, learn- 
ed. and beneficed men ?” 

Although he fortified his opinions by 
his translation of the popular book of 
Erasmus, entitled “ Ench'ridion Militis 
Christiani,” that is, “* Manual of a Chris- 
tian Soldier,” and improved his position 
in the Manor-house of Sodbury, coming 
off victor there, his opponents took um- 
brage at his views publicly expressed in 
sermons, and made Gloucestershire too 
hot for him. Those views were cer- 
tainly peculiar for the age, and unpala- 
table to the clergy of Gloucestershire, 
who not only eschewed the study of the 
Scriptures as dangerous, but gave it out 
that Tyndale was a heretic in disguise. 
It seems strange to us that his purpose 
of giving the people of England the Bi- 
ble in the vernacular, should have rous- 
ed such bitter and hostile opposition. 
Tyndale thought it the best and only 
means for the reformation of the fla- 
grant abuses which had crept into the 
church, and buried the light of the truth 
under a mountain of superstition and, 
as he truly believed and taught, of false- 
hood. 

In the prosecution of this grand and 
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noble purpose Tyndale went to London 
about July or August, 1523, but met 
little encouragement from those in au- 
thority, and what he heard and saw con- 
vinced him that he mnst leave England 
in order to accomplish it. | Humphrey 
Monmouth, a rich cloth merchant, and 
several other friends in London, who 
were deeply interested in his work, gave 
him ten pounds, a very large sum of 
money in those days, and in the month 
of May, 1524, he sailed to Hamburg. 
He revisited that city in April, 1525, 
having spent the interval most proba- 
bly with Luther at Wittenberg, engaged 
upon the translation of the New Testa- 
ment. In September of the same year 
he was at Cologne with Roye, superin- 
tending the printing of his book, which 
had advanced as far as the letter “ K ” 
in the signature of the sheets when, chief- 
ly through the hostile intervention of 
Cochlzus, further progress was arrested, 
and Tyndale, accompanied by Roye, fled 
to Worms, where six thousand copies of 
the first complete New Testament in 
English were printed during the ensuing 
winter. One-half of these were in quar- 
to, and the other half in octavo. 

They speedily found their way to 
England, but were so rigorously prohib- 
ited, and when found seized and public- 
ly burnt, that of the quarto edition there 
remains now only a fragment in the 
Grenville Library of the British Muse- 
um, and of the octavo edition an incom. 
plete copy in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and one perfect in allrespects, 
except the title-page, in the library of 
the Baptist College at Bristol. 

PERSECUTION. 

Tyndale, who not only translated the 
New Testament, but added prologues 
and glosses, and wrote a number of con- 
troversial writings directed against the 


Church of Rome, was warned that Hen- 
ry VIII. and Wolsey were trying their 
utmost to have himarrested. Worms was 
not a safe place for him,and at that 
time it was difficult to find one that was 
safe. Yet Tyndale found one so well 
chosen and secure, that he spent years 
there of marvellous literary activity ; he 
wrote and published numerous pamph- 
lets, and was incessantly at work upon 
the translation of the Old Testament 
from the Hebrew. The first fruits of 
this labor was the Pentateuch, which ap- 
peared, with Prologues and Notes, in 
1530. Meanwhile edition upon edition 
of the New Testament was printed at 
Antwerp and sent to England ; the de- 
mand for copies was prodigious, and the 
people were so eager for them that 
neither fire, nor the fear of punishment 
could stop the circulation. 

On the occasion of a visit which Tyn- 
dale paid to Antwerp, Stephen Vaughan, 
the English Envoy to the Princess 
Regent of the Netherlands, tried under 
royal promise of safety to induce the 
exile to return to England. Tyndale, 
who knew the character of the king 
and the temper of his enemies, pre- 
ferred the trials and anxieties of exile 
to certain death. The negotiations 
were entirely unsuccessful, and Tyndale 
returned to his place of concealment. 
This happened in 1530-31. 

In 1532 Sir Thomas Elyot, under 
royal instruction, tried in vain to trepan 
the fugitive. 

A temporary lull in the persecution 
from England and necessity induced 
Tyndale to take up his abode at 
Antwerp, in the house of his staunch 
friend, Thomas Poyntz, one of the 
English merchant adventurers estab- 
lished there, about the middle of 1534. 
Under that roof he was comparatively 
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safe, for it extended to him the benefit 
of the privilege that he could not be 
arrested merely on suspicion, or impris- 
oned for more than three days without 
trial Matters in England looked more 
favorable to the cause of the Xeforma- 
tion and to the circulation of the scrip- 
tures in the vernacular. Outside of the 
house, however, he had no protection ; 
the savage decree of 1529 was in 
full force, according to which the read- 
ing, purchasing, or possessing any pro- 
scribed books, or any New Testaments 
prohibited by the theologians of Lou- 
vain ; attendance at any mecting of the 
heretics, disputing about Holy Scrip- 
ture, want of due respect to the images 
of God and the saints, were to be pun- 
ished with death; “men were to be 
beheaded, women buried alive, and the 
relapsed burnt.” Under the operation 
of this edict Tyndale was in perpetual 
danger. 

For about a year he was busily en- 
gaged at Antwerp with the final revision 
of his New Testament and the transla- 
tion of the Old. Monday and Saturday 
of each week, which he called his pas- 
time, he had set apart to the visitation 
of the sick and poor, and the relief of 
their necessities. ‘“ When the Sunday 
came,” says Foxe, “he went to some 
one merchant’s chamber or other, 
whither came many other merchants, 
and unto them would he read some one 
parcel of Scripture, the which pro- 
ceeded so fruitfully, sweetly and gently 
from him, much like the writing of St. 
John the Evangelist, that it was a 
heavenly comfort and joy to the audi- 
ence to hear him read the Scriptures.” 

The friends of the Reformation at 
Antwerp adored the good man, and 
held with all who knew him that “he 
was a man without any spot or blemish 
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of rancour or malice, full of mercy and 
compassion, so that no man living was 
able to reprove him of any sin or crime, 
although his righteousness or justifica- 
tion depended not thereupon before 
God, but only upon the blood of Christ 
and his faith upon the same.” His 
presence at Antwerp was well known to 
his enemies in England, who, despairing 
of wreaking their vengeance upon him 
in that country, which had already 
thrown off the yoke of papal supremacy, 
and was fast becoming Protestant, en- 
tered into a conspiracy for his ruin and 
concocted a plot, which by means of 
well-chosen agents was carried into 
effect. 

The prime movers in the matter have 
been suspected, but not ascertained 
with historical certainty. Hall, the 
chronicler, asserts that ‘‘ Tyndale was 
betrayed and taken, as many said, not 
without the help and procurement of 
some bishops of this realm,” and rumor 
has named Gardiner and Vesey as the 
originators of the well planned and well- 
executed plot, which remains to be told. 
A certain Henry Philips, of Poole, in 
Dorset, on the borders of Gardiner’s 
diocese of Winchester, ostensibly ac- 
companied by a servant, but who was a 
monk in disguise, named Gabriel 
Donne, appeared at Antwerp, sought 
and made without difficulty the ac- 
quaintance of Tyndale. He easily se 
cured the confidence and good-will of 
the simple and unsuspecting scholar, 
who invited him to be his guest. One 
day when Poyntz was not at home 
Philips called, and, after borrowing forty 
shillings of Tyndale, set officers in the 
passage of the house and the street, 
and returned, pretending to invite him 
to dine with him. Tyndale, who had 
an appointment to dine out, insisted 
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that Philips should accompany him. 
So the two set forth. Philips, affecting 
to give to Tyndale out of courtesy the 
right of way, followed his victim, and 
pointed him out to the officers, who 
seized him, and, after hurrying him to 
the emperor's attorney, removed him to 
the Castle of Vilvorden, eighteen miles 
from Antwerp. 

The arrest took place on the 23d or 
24th of May, 1535. The grim old 
castle, built after the model of the Bas- 
tile at Paris, was one of the strongest 
fortresses in the Low Countries; the 
vast pile of solid masonry consisted of 
seven connected towers of prodigious 
strength, and was surrounded by a deep 
moat, spanned by three draw-bridges. 
Into a vile dungeon of that dreadful 
prison they cast poor Tyndale, and 
allowed him to linger there a year and 
a hundred and thirty-five days. We 
know from the only autogtaph letter of 
his which has been preserved, that as 
winter drew near he suffered much from 
want of proper clothing in the damp, 
cold cell, and begged the Governor to 
send him from his own clothes, which 
had been seized with the rest of his be- 
longings: ‘‘a warmer cap . 
warmer coat... a 


7 6 a 
piece of 


cloth to patch my leggings. 


My shirts are also worn out; he has 


also a woolen shirt of mine, if he 
will be kind enough to send _ it. 


I wish also his permission to have 
a candle in the evening, for it is weari- 
some to sit alone in the dark.” 

Once in the meshes of the law, as ad- 
ministered at the time in Flanders; and 
charged with heresy and treason, the 
ate of Tyndale was sealed. The com- 
mission appointed to try him was com- 
posed of four members of the Council 
of Brabant, four theologians from Lou- 
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vain, and some local dignitaries. Chie? 
among the accusers of Tyndale was 
Ruwart Tapper, Dean of St. Peter's, et 
Louvain, who is charged with holding 
the maxim that “it is no great matter 
whether they that die on account of re- 
ligion be guilty or innocent, prov:ded 
we terrify the people by such examples; 
which generally succeeds best when per- 
sons eminent for learning, riches, nobi- 
lity, or high station are thus sacrificed.” 

Tyndale was found guilty of heresy 
and condemned and immolated, as 
narrated in the opening sentence of 
this sketch, on that cold October morn- 
ing three hundred and fifty years ago. 

A monument on Nibley Knoll in 
Gloucestershire, marks the birthplace 
of William Tyndale ; another on the 
Thames Embankment records his place 
in history. The inscription under his 
picture in Magdalen Hall speaks of him 
as “the apostle of England,” but his 
matchless version of the New Testa- 
ment, of the Pentateuch, and other 
portions of the Old Testament, is 
the noblest and enduring monument of 
all, and the people of English speech 
throughout the world who love the Bi- 
ble should utter to-day with profound- 
est gratitude the name of a martyred 
benefactor; who gave his life-blood ia 
order that they might possess the Bible 
in the vernacular. He was truly a hero 
and a martyr, and one whom even the 
Procureur-General was constrained in 
spite of his heresy, to describe as “a 
He is 
worthy of our love, and as I now close 
this brief sketch and say, ‘‘ Thanks be 
to God for the life and work of William 
Tyndale, aChristian in life and a Chris- 
tian in death, and loving honor to his 
memory,” the reader, I trust, wlll say, 
Amen.—New York Observer. 


learned, good, and godly man.” 
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REASONS FOR ABJURING AL- 
LEGIANCE TO THE SEE 
OF ROME. 





BY REV. PIERCE CONNELLY, A.M. 





Dear Lorp SHREwsbBurRY: The friend- 
ship with which you have honored me 
for more than fifteen years,--from the 
day when your kind courtesy first 
brought you to my modest apartment in 
“Via della Croce,” and subsequently 
led you to stand sponsor for me up- 
on entering the Church of Rome,— 
which at last placed me in the confiden- 
tial relationship of your domestic chap- 
lain and in close intimacy,—a friendship 
proclaimed so honorably to me in my 
absence, and ever proved so affection- 
ately at home, and which, on an occasion 
of great affliction. supported me by a 
sympathy given with manly frankness, 
but with all awoman’s gentleness, —such 
a friendship deeply felt and dearly re- 
membered, imposes it on me almost as 
a duty to offer you publicly, if not an 
apology, at least the reasons, for my re- 
nouncing, as much against my feelings as 
your own, not only a position of much 
happiness and many worldy advantages, 
but the religion, which at one-and-thirty 
years of age I had deliberately chosen, 
and to which you solemnly took upon 
you to answer for my fidelity. 

You doubtless will remember my 
printed letter to Bishop Otey, when 
I gave up my preferment in the Protes- 
tant Church in America, long before tak- 
ing any more decisive step. You will 
remember the principle which lay at the 
bottom of all my dissatisfaction with 
Protestantism, and what dear Bishop 
Otey called, my horror of the restless 
spirit of democracy in Church and State. 

I saw in the Church of Rome not 
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only an ability to conquer, as I sup- 
posed, unto God, but an ability to con- 
trol effectively, and to satisfy the spirits 
of those it conquered. I saw a won- 
derful unity of dogma, and, as I sup- 
posed, a logical congruity in the system 
built upon it. 

I wanted supernatural attributes em- 
bodied visibly. I started with wholly 
mistaken notions of the Church of 
Jesus Christ on earth. I was more 
than half a Romanist before I ever 
dreamed of Rume. And when, at last, 
I so avowed myself to myself, it was 
upon no examination of such dogmas 
as transubstantiation, the merit of good 
works, or the like ; it was in submission 
to a polity which I believed to be 
divinely established upon earth, and to 


stand upon the same level as the 
highest dogma. I became a Roman 


Catholic wholly and solely on the 
ground of there being amongst men a 
living, infallible interpreter of the mind 
of God, with divine jurisdiction and 
with authority to enforce submission to 
it. Well do I remember the elaborate 
argument of one of the most distin- 
guished of the canonists of Rome [the 
Professor of Canon Law in the Collegio 
Romano], which convinced me of the 
right and duty of Papal persecution. 
To burn heretics, whenever practicable 
and expedient (and it is now inculcated 
on the Roman Catholic children ot 
England by command of Dr. Wise- 
man), is as binding as abstinence upon 
a Friday. 

fA proposition denying the right of 
the Papal Church to do so was solemnly 
condemned by Pius VI. “Thefts, 
adulteries, murders, committed by the 
the true believer, may be concealed, 
even at the expense of what we call 
perjury, but the crime of secret heresy, 
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nay, even of suspected heresy, stands 
in another category. Rome knows no 
horror like her horror of heresy. But, 
next to heresy, the highest of all sins in 
her catalogue is the voluntary toleration 
of an heretic. With an heretic all 
bonds are de jure broken, and it is 
only by a cursed necessity that they 
may be submitted to de facto. No mat- 
ter what may be the danger of the 
denunciation, no matter what may be 
the fate of the denounced, the brother 
is bound, as he hopes for heaven, 
to betray his brother, the child his own 
father, the wife her husband. Nor is 
the want of power to bring proof any 
excuse whatever from the obligation. 
And, not only is this denunciation of 
the nearest and dearest a bounden 
duty, but the fierce zeal that would lead 
a man voluntarily to assist in torturing 
the doomed heretics is to this day sol- 
emnly set forth in the public liturgy of 
Rome as a blessed title to canonization ; 
and, year after year, the people of Italy 
and Spain are summoned to kneel 
before the altar of ‘St. Ferdinand of 
Castile,’ and bless God for the model- 
king, who, whenever an heretic was 
burnt, came forward, and with his royal 
hands heaped fagots on the pile, 
which, as he believed, anticipated hell.” 
“Cases of Conscience, by Pascal 
the Younger.” The author gives the 
frightful but irrefragable authorities at 
length. } 

From the moment that I accepted 
infallibility and a visible supreme Head- 
ship over Christendom, I frankly and 
deliberately gave up my reason, or at 
least, in all matters of faith and discip- 
line, solemnly proposed to renounce it. 
From that moment I never examined 
one single doctrine of the Church of 
Rome with any other view than to be 
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able to defend it against heretics and 
other “infidels.” And I not only gave 
up myself, body and spirit, but, God 
forgive me! I gave up all that was in- 
trusted to me, all that was dear to me, 
to my new obedience. 

[Though my wife and myself still 
lived under the same roof, when, upon 
the birth of my youngest child some 
six or eight months after, 1 kissed her 
hand, I was obliged to confess it as 
a sinto my Director. I subsequently 
consented to live under a separate roof 
from my wife and children, the right of 
free intercourse being stipulated. But 
I had no sooner brought my family to 
England than Mrs. Connelly was taken 
possession of (my daughter having been 
narrowly rescued), and, for six years she 
has not been allowed to see me, 
the only interview having been brought 
about without the knowledge or per- 
mission of her Roman Catholic Eccle- 
siastical keepers.—See appendix to 
“Coming Struggle with Rome, not 
Religious but Political.” ] 

I believed myself to be the most 
thorough of Roman Catholics, a very 
fakir in my allegiance, and my eccle- 
siastical superiors believed me to be so 
too. 

I had put my natural affections 
under ban ; I had renounced the senses 
which our Lord himself bade his 
apostle, Thomas, appeal to finally; I 
had renounced much of my private 
reason. But I never had let go my 
conscience. Conscience and the Creed 
of Pius IJV. are contraries, contra- 
dictories. To make a consistent, con- 
gruous Roman Catholic there must be 
unreasoning submission in morals as 
in faith. Bellarmine’s inference from 
the Roman Catholic doctrine is only 
the inference of common sense. That 
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doctrine practically blots God out from 
the moral government of all who 
believe it. “The Church” (that is, the 
baptized), says Bellarmine, “is inyiol- 
ably bound to believe that to be 
morally good which the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff commands, and that morally bad 
which he forbids.” The conscience 
must be ready to be given up to 
another and for another who is held to 
represent Omnipotence, who is held to 
have the right to absolve from all indi- 
vidual responsibility, and to whom 
obedience, paid blindly, is accounted 
the very highest practice of Christian 
virtue. ‘ Let him that desires to grow 
in godliness give himself up to a 
learned Confessor, and be obedient to 
him as to God. He that thus acts is 
safe from having any account to render 
of all his actions. The Lord will see 
to it that his Confessor leads him not 
astray.” (St. Philip Neri,” quoted by 
Liguori. ] 

But though my allegiance to the 
Church of Rome was a delusion, and 
a culpable delusion—for it had _ its 
origin in carnal-minjedness and pride 
—it was most sincere. ‘The sacrifices 
which I made, and the ways in which I 
proved my devotedness, you, my dear 
Lord, and many other illustrious Roman 
Catholics, will not need to be reminded 
of, and will not allow to be forgotten. 
At the time I made those sacrifices 
they were the almost involuntary ex- 
pressions of my passionate love to the 
Church of my imagination and my 
hope. ‘They are even now my poor ex- 
cuses to myself. Devotion to 
cause, as to my person, finds its 
natural utterance in sacrifices. And 
to the last it was not from sacrifices or 
sufferings that I drew back—I drew 
back from nothing. even in my most 


any 
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secret thoughts, till I was required to 
be a conscious partaker in undoubted 
sin. 

The great well-spring of practical 
iniquity in the Church of Rome is 
what are called the Counsels of Per- 
fection. 

These counsels are Poverty, Chas- 
tity, and Obedience, practised accord 
ing to a vow. A vow of any one 
of them, or of all three, may be made 
and religiously observed, either by per- 
sons living in the world of business or 
of fashion, or by persons living in a 
community separated from the world. 
The three vows do not, however, even 
in this latter case, constitute what is 
called a “religious” man or woman, 
and, indeed, so far as I know, there is 
not a single religious woman, or legally 
professed nun, in any convent, either in 
England or Scotland, though there are 
hundreds who believe themselves to be 
so, and who are not likely to be unde- 
ceived any more than they are ever 
likely to learn that they have a right to 
demand a Confessor of their own 
choosing. 

fl was once admonished, in writing, 
by the superior of a religious congrega~ 
tion, how extremely dangerous it was 
for a nun to be made acquainted with 
this fact. ] 

To constitute a religious, or one whose 
vows are recognized by the Church of 
Rome, it is necessary that the vows 
should have been made in an establish- 
ed community which has been solemn- 
ly acknowledged, and, according to set 
forms, proclaimed to Christendom by 
the Pope as an order of the Church of 
Rome. Such, for instance, is a com- 
munity of the Benedictines, or the Je- 
suits. Inthe caseof a female, more- 
over in order to constitute a religious, 
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it is necessary that she should be c/ois- 
tered—that is, imprisoned for life. Fin- 
ally, it isnecessary, for either man or 
woman, that the vows should be perpetu- 
al. <Any other religious vows, no mat- 
ter with what solemnity of words or cere- 
monies they may be made,are only simple 
promises, which a Bishop or a Priest can 
at any moment dispense from, at his 
pleasure, without the consent, or even the 
privity, cay, even against the known will 
of the person who has made the vows. 
[ Liguori. ] 

As of course a!l vows are merely con- 
ventional in the Church of Rome, 
the Pope can dispense with those of a 
real religious, but, inasmuch as such 
vows are acknowledged to be really 
vows, and not only nominally so, the 
Pope reserves to himself the right to 
dispense from them. 

(This is so absolutely and unlimitedly 
true, that though the Pope is at liberty to 
swear whatever he pleases, it is impossi* 
ble for him to bind himself—the Vice- 
God—by any oath that he may make. 
This was logically proved and trankly 
maintained, without contradiction, by 
the General of the Jesuits, in the Coun- 
cil of Trent. “Suppose,” says Laynez, 
“the Pope were to engage, under a sol- 
emn oath taken by himself, not to make 
use of his dispensing power—the oath 
would cease to be obligatory the very in- 
stant that charity counselled him to 
break it!’—Pall. Con. Trid. xxi. 14.] 

A vow of Poverty, in the mind of the 
Church of Rome, whether made in relig- 
ion or out of it, does not include any 
idea of want, or suffering, or abjection. 
It allows the use of the largest amount 
of wealth; and when expedient the proud- 
est show of state and the freest indul- 
gence in luxury. It does not even forbid 
the personal possession or acquisition of 
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property of any kind, provided the right 
of appropriating it to private purposes 
at private discretion be not set up nor ex- 
ercised. It only forbids the possession 
or the use of property by the individual 
independently. 

Nay, it may be well to add—for these 
are truths as little known to Roman 
Catholics in general as to Protestants— 
that the obligation of the vow of pover- 
ty, even in religion, does not require that 
a valid license, given to an individual to 
make use of wealth, should be limited 
to virtuous or lawful purposes. That 
license once given, the individual is as 
free from the obligation of his vow, as 
if it had never been made. He stands 
upon the footing of any unvowed per- 
son, just (say the divines quoted by Li- 
guori) as when the Pope by dispensation 
allows near relatives to marry, he not 
only authorizes the marriage, but he 
takes away the sinfulness of incest, even 
if there should be no marriage. 

The vow of Chastity is frequently 
confounded with the celibacy of the cler- 
gy. There is no connection whatever 
between the two things, beyond their 
unity of purpose. The only vow exact- 
ed of the Papal clergy in the Pontifical, 
or in fact, is the vow of obedience to the 
Pope or his delegate-bishop. Rome 
has never dared to exact the vow, or 
even the promise, of chastity from any 
candidate for holy orders, either before, 
or at, or after ordination to the priest- 
hood. 

Celibacy in the priests of the Papal 
communion is not only wholly and 
merely a matter of discipline, but it is 
only a matter of local discipline, which 
it has never been thought wise to make 
universally obligatory upon the priest- 
hood of that communion. And this fact 


has, for some reason or other, been re- 
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cently acknowledged in a letter written 
by Dr. Wiseman to Mr. Allen, a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. The 
letter is dated Jan. 26, 1851, and _with- 
out prevarication truly states that “the 
Roman Catholic Church considers 
clerical celibacy as a matter of discipline. 
Hence many churches in communion 
with Rome have a married clergy.” 

[Of the authenticity of this letter the 
following note is sufficient evidence : 
“The Rev. H. Allen begs to inform the 
Rev. Pierce Connelly, that the correspon- 
dence between Cardinal Wiseman and 
himself respecting the Eastern Maron- 
ites, has been published in the Brighton 
Gazette, of the 13th of the present 
month. Brighton, Feb. 26, 1851.”] 

And you, my Lord, may be aware 
that Julius III. (the Monte of the Tri- 
dentine Council) commanded Cardinal 
Pole to lega'ize the marriages of the 
secular Papal clergy in England, and 
that Pius VIIL., following the example 
of his Predecessor of “ blessed memory,” 
by a bull dated August 15, 1801, did the 
same thing for France. These conces- 
sions, however, were not made for any 
moral purpose, but only out of political 
expediency. Bellarmine frankly prefers 
certain incontinency in the clergy to 
their tolerated marriage. Nay, he goes 
further, and says, “for any who have 
made a vow of continence, it is a great_ 
er crime to marry than to give them- 
selves up to incontinence.” And the 
comparative value which Rome sets up- 
on the purity of those who minister at 
her altars, may be inferred from this, 
that their habitual disregard of this ob- 
ligation, provided it be modest—thatis, 
provided there be no public scandal (and 
no marriage), is not a bar to their law- 
ful daily celebration of the holy Euchar- 


ist- It is not the crime, but the scan- 
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dal, that is visited with ecclesiastical 
censures. And the crime must not on- 
ly be public, but also notorious, or evi- 
dent to the majority of the neighbor- 
hood or of the convent. 

The vow of Obedience is, in general, 
the only one that is recommended to 
persons in married iife, or to those who 
have not made up their minds to enter 
into religion. 

How far the obligation of this vow 
reaches, internally and externally, when 
once made, will be best told in the 
words of Ignatius Loyola. “It is im- 
possible to deny that Obedience in- 
cludes not only the doing of what is 
commanded and the willing of what is 
done, but the submission of the judg- 
ment also, that whatever is commanded 
should be thought right and true, 
for Obedience is a holocaust wherein 
the whole man, without any reserve 
whatever, is immolated to his Creator 
by The 
noble simplicity of blind obedience is 
gone, if in our secret breasts we call in 


the hands of his minister. 


question whether what is commanded 
be right or wrong.” 

Cruelty in the Papal clergy has al- 
ways been proverbial, but its relentless 
exercise under the authority of this 
vow, upon hundreds of thousands— 
from the troops of religious, sent out 
to certain death on speculation, that 
they may be boasted of, down to its 
secret victims, practised on in convent 
walls, or, more secret still, those for 
whom no mother-abbess or sister-nun 
exists to give hope of sympathy, timid 
women, cut off from the world in which 
they still live—can no more ever be 
imagined than it ever will be told. 
The last sort are perhaps beyond the 
reach of remedy, but that a Protestant 
nation should tolerate in a Protestant 
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land all that Rome means by nunhood 
and all that Rome makes nunneries 
into; that a nation which paid so 
dearly to give freedom to the poor 
negro, and which by law protects the 
Indian widow even from herself; that 
a nation of Englishmen, born of English 
mothers and bred in English homes, 
should tolerate convents of English 
nuns, of pure English women and pure 
English girls, selfslaved to unpure 
foreign priests by oaths unrighteous, 
unnatural, and most awful, is to me no 
less amazing than would be the selling 
of Government licences 
women for Australia. Such nuns, as is 
avowed moreover by the Papal author- 
ities here in England, will never volun- 
tarily be allowed to be released from 
their confinement, unless they can com- 
pass a moral impossibility. [‘If she 
chooses to put on the black veil then 
she will not be free in conscience 
to leave the convent—that is, it cannot 
be allowed her to violate the solemn 
promises she will then have made 
to God. Whoever has been 
subject to such compulsion (to enter 
a convent) may protest against her 
profession at any time within five years 
after it, and, if she can prove that her 
profession was made against her will 
she will be allowed to quit the con- 
vent.”—A letter to the editor of the 
Times, signed “I. W. Hendren, Bishop 
of Clifton.”] They are not only slaves 
—and slaves to whom! but they are 
de facto, by a Satanic consecration, 
secret prisoners for life, and may any 
day be put an end to, or much worse, 
with less risk of vengeance, here in 
England than in Italy or Spain. 

It is true that, though the “ counsels 
of perfection” are most absurdly, and 
to any but a Roman Catholic, blas- 
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phemously, held to be higher and holier 
than any commands of God, natural or 
revealed, they are still called only 
counsels. They are not pretended to 
be commands. But they are made, 
more especially the last of them, that 
of obedience, to be quite as operative 
as any divine commands. They have 
always been a source of fearful power 
to the Roman priesthood, but their 
lay-development in our own day has im- 
mensely multiplied that power, till it 
has become incalculably great, and, 
from its secrecy, incalculably mis- 
chievous. 

By the lay-development of the reli- 
gious or monastic principle, I mean the 
new doctrine which maintains the duty 
of universal obedience to a priest, and, 
consequently, the sinfulness of any 
man’s being guided by his own con- 
science, or, as expressed by wretched 
Dr. Wiseman, “the obligation” of 
every baptised man “to submit him- 
self to the direction of another in what- 
ever concerns his own soul.” [“In the 
Catholic Church no one is ever allowed 
to trust himself in spiritual matters. 
The Sovereign Pontiff is obliged to 
submit himself to the direction of 
another in whatever concerns his own 
soul.”—Preface to the “ Exercises of 
St. Ignatius.” London, 1847.} Your 
Lordship will remember the indignation 
with which the most devoted of 
Romanists, as I believed myself, I tore 
the pages out of the little work which 
contained this last discovery in Roman 
morality when it was first shown me. 
Simply as a falsehood, the proposition 
is bad enough, but it is its uses that 
best show its wickedness. 

With himself for judge, my Lord, no 
man’s crime is ever resolved upon with- 
out something of a scruple; no man’s 
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crime is in secret ever thoroughly ap- 
plauded, or even quite forgiven ; but 
with another man to keep his conscience 
in the name of God, with absolution 
ready, or—probadility making absolution 
superfluous, or—a “ director’s” warrant 
given beforehand, audacity becomes a 
part of faith,and remorse a criminal 
mistrust. A husband, a father, or a 
king is struck down with as steady a 
hand as any sentenced felon. The 
eighteen Ravaillacs go forth, one after 
another to their task with as firm a 
step as any Calcraft. [The Right of 
Regicide was preached and _ printed 
openly. Ravaillac was the eighteenth 
Popish bigot who, under religious de- 
lusion, or by actual direction of a 
Priest, had attempted the life of Henry 
IV. Calcraft was the hangman com 
monly employed in England for many 
years. | 

The Church of Rome, as is well 
known, has, in this late day, solemnly 
adopted Alphonso de Liguori as her 
authorized exponent of what is right 
and what is wrong in human actions. 
This Liguori had insured salvation to 
everyone who should blindly obey some 
one or other Papal Priest. But the 
persuading of the superstitious and 
bigoted of both sexes, and a vast 
majority of at least female Roman 
Catholics, that not to submit thus 
blindly to some Priest was inevitable 
damnation, was such a carrying out of 





the monastic principle as Loyola, or 
even Laynez, never dreamed of, and is 
such a multiplication of Papal police as 
Paul III, or the devil, could hardly 
have hoped for three hundred years ago. 
But the power given to the Papal 
Priesthood as a polity is not the only 
nor the most frightful consequence of 
is doctrine. 
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What fancy sins, so to speak, what 
sins upon individual accounts, are piled 
up, heap upon heap piled up, unsus- 
pectingly, or at least unhesitatingly and 
without remorse, may easily be im- 
agined, whenever the eyes are opened 
to the nature and the working of 
another Papal doctrine, that of Prob- 
ability. 

It is a principle in Zoroaster’s code 
of morals, that, in any doubt about an 
action, whether it be good or bad, we 
must abstain from doing it. The now 
established doctrine of Rome is just 
the opposite. A doubt about an 
action’s being unlawful at once makes 
it lawful. The doubt may be thrown 
away upon the faith of probability. 

Nor does the doctrine of probability 
stop here. Rome has laid it down as 
a principle in her morality that person- 
al conviction of the unlawfulness or 
dangerousness of an action is no bar 
whatever to its being lawfully “di- 
rected” by a Priest, or virtuously perpe- 
trated by his penitent. The opinion 
of any one unrepudiated theologian 
makes a probability. And the “ di- 
rector” is at liberty to be silent as to 
what he himself in his conscience 
believes right, and to give advice ac- 
cording to what is made probable by 
the idiognosticism of any unheard.of 
casuist, by the authority of some indi- 
vidual Sanchez or Escobar. [Most 
of the great Doctors in Morality of 
the Church of Rome are, like the two 
named, Jesuits and Spaniards, and it 
is quite impossible, with any regard to 
decency, to convey an idea of what 
variety of sin many of them, each ac- 
cording to his peculiar character of 
mind, teach is lawful—at the very same 
time that they hold up an unnatural and 
impossible perfection, which is only re- 
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commended as is expedient.] Conse- 
quently—and the logical conclusion, so 
far from being kept secret, is published 
to Rome and the world, “ urbi et orbi,” 
—any Roman Catholic may without 
blame wander up and down the earth, 
from one director to another, till he 
find one to his mind, and thus have 
sacred warrant to do what in his own 
soul he believes to be a deed of sin. 
Nay, adds the adopted infallibility of 
Liguori, the search for this anticipatory 
absolution is itself a proof of moral 
orthodoxy ; the predetermined sinner 
will have probability before he iudulges 
himself in crime! “Intendit sequi 
opinionem probabilem !” 

Why, my dear Lord, what must men 
be turned into if ever the general prac- 
tice of the world could be brought 
down to the level of Roman Catholic 
principles ? 

All that, in unsophisticated minds, 
constitutes the distinction between 
saints and devils is at an end. A 
Roman Catholic living in the world 
may aspire to “ perfection.” He enters 
into a lay “Aggregation” of some 
religious order, makes his vow of 
obedience, and may any day have the 
duty of shooting his Sovereign im- 
posed on him, with the authority of 
fourteen at least of the most illustrious 
Jesuit doctors, Sa Valentia, Delrio, 
Hessius, Mariana, Cardinal Toledo, 
Suarez, Lessius, Salas, Tanner, Castro- 
Palao, Becan, Gretzer, and Escobar. 
Or he may keep a certain liberty, and, 
acting on Liguori’s hint, choose an 
“ agreeable ” director, who will indulge 
him in poisoning his own father, which, 
according to the Church of Rome, may 
occasionally be innocent and lawful. 

It is not a dozen years since this 
new complete system of morality was 
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solemnly adopted by the Church of 
Rome. [When I say complete system 
I mean, of course, comparatively new, 
But it has been under consideration 
nearly three hundred years. It has had 
the benefit of Pascal’s immortal com. 
mentary, and it was as thoroughly 
understood when it was adopted as it 
is possible any system of morals ever 
should be.] It is not, even now, 
known by name to one in a hundred of 
educated Roman Catholic laity. Yet 
the wonderful organization of the 
Jesuits, who are the great patrons of 
the system, has made it almost the 


only one followed practically by thef* 


Priests, or at least the one greatly pre. 
ferred by the authorities of the Church 
of Rome. I was, indeed, as your 
Lordship may perhaps remind me, 
allowed to renounce it for myself 
so lately as 1845 at Rome, at a board 
presided over by the Cardinal-Vicar, 
upon my examination for admission to 
the Papal Priesthood ; but it must be 
remembered that it was under high 
protection that Gregory XVL, by a 
proprio-motu Rescript, addressed a 
year before to the Cardinal-Vicar, had 
commanded me to be received to the 
Priesthood without delay or inter- 
stice, and, moreover, that the only 


person likely to protest, the representa’ 


tive of the Jesuit general, was absent 
at the moment of the discussion, 
which was cut short by authority. 
Moreover, I did not impugn the system 
which I rejected for myself. No 
Roman Catholic would dare do so. 
The Papal Church has solemnly and 
irrevocably made herself responsible 
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for it. Other systems she may still 
tolerate, this one only she adopts and 


recommends, and, of course, forbids tof. 
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me Alphonso (Liguori) not only do not to utter, and in my meaning, / say 
_ [contain any proposition whatever which means I utter. 
ong 22 be called schismatical or scan- " To swear with equivocation when 
al dalous, but also none which are either there is a good reason, and the equivo- 
pernicious, erroneous, or rash; the cation itself is lawful, is not wrong, for 
morals, therefore, of this saintly Bishop where you have a right to hide the 
ig cannot be_ censured, without setting up truth, and you do it without a lie 
as a censor of authority itselt—without, (amphibologizing is not lying), no ir- 
in fine, censuring the decision of the reverence is done to the oath. In- 
a Holy See.” [Life of St. Alphonso deed, if it be done without any good 
et Liguori (edited by the “ Fathers of the reason it is not perjury ; for according 
the Oratory,” “ approved and recom- to one meaning of the word, or limited 
a mended by Dr. Wiseman). Vol. v., mental reservation, you swear the 
the 296. Richardson & Son, London.] truth.” 
the And in Liguori’s morals, perjury 1s =m is certain, and commonly held 
ore. made a duty obligatory upon all men. by all divines, that with a good reason 
- Truth is absolutely repudiated fer se it is lawful to make use of equivoca- 
our being equally dangerous to society tion, and to confirm the equivocation 
“a with falsehood ; and among the prac- with an oath. The reason is, that we 
self tices which may be occasionally inno- are not deceiving our neighbors, but 
ardycents are set down a wife’s secret mur- for some good reason letting them 
we der of her husband, a subject’s murder deceive themselves ; and, on the other 
of his sovereign, and a child’s of his hand, we are not bound 


‘ al to speak 
- pep Parent ! according to the minds or meanings of 
high [The following are among what the other people, if there be a good rea- 
Dublin (Roman Catholic) Review very son; and any honest purpose, such as 


4 ‘Jeccurately terms “the decisions of the taking care of our money, or our 
had Church” of Rome: bodily or ghostly serviceables, is a 
the ‘“ Amphibology may be threefold. 1. good one. There is, indeed, a ques- 
nad When a word has a double meaning, tion whether it be a grave sin thus to 
only4*s volo means I fly, as well as I will. swear without a good reason. Viva 


ental? When the sentence has a double says it is; and so does Busembaum, as 
_ principal meaning, as, this book is he asserts, with Layman, Sanchez, and 
sion Peter’s, may mean, the book belongs to others, commonly. But he is wrong in 
rity. Peter, or, Peter wrote it. 3. When citing Sanchez, and calling his opinion 
wel the words have a double sense, one common. For Sanchez holds the con- 
No literal, the other spiritual. Thus, if trary, and so do Cardinals Lugo and 
 go,ftnyone is asked by another about Cajetan, and the Salamanca doctors, 
something which he wishes to conceal, with Soto, Valdez, etc., and Busem- 
sible he may answer, I say, no; that is, I baum himself thinks 
still the word, No! Cardenas doubts probable.” 
: al of this! but, saving his better judg- “On the other hand, it is lawtul 
ds oyets he seems to do so groundlessly, to use reservation non-purely mental, 
; St for the word, I say, truly has a double even with an oath, provided there is a 
sense ; it signifies to assert, as well as _ possibility of detecting it by circum- 
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an an 
their opinion 
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Stances. This is the common opinion 
of nearly all divines. Even the over- 
rigid theologians deny that it is unlaw- 
ful to use non-purely mental reserva- 
tion. And the reason of it is, that if 
it were not lawful to use reservation 
non-purely mental there would be no 
way left of concealing a secret—though 
you could not reveal it without loss or 
inconvenience—and this would be as 
mischievous to human intercourse as 
lying. The Pontiffs (Innocent XI.) 
condemnation of mental reservation is 
rightly to be understood of reservation 
purely and strictly taken, and that only 
can be called true mental reservation 
which is made only in the mind, and 
remains so concealed that by no means 
can it possibly be discovered from out- 
ward circumstances. And hence Car- 
denas and Felix Potesta say that so 
often as anyone is required to conceal 
another's disgrace he may lawfully say, 
I know nothing about it; that is, I 
know nothing about it proper to be 
told or fit to answer.” 

“If the crime charged be secret then 
the witness may, nay, he is bound to 
swear that the accused is innocent.” 

“Tt is lawful to kill him by whom it 
certainly appears that snares are pre- 
pared to kill you, as, for example, if a 
wife knows that in the night she is to 
be killed by her husband, if she cannot 
escape she may anticipate him.” 

“Tt is lawful to kill one who attacks 
your property, if it is of value, and can- 
not be otherwise defended or recovered 
again than by the death of him who 
would tear it from you.” (“ Diripien- 
tis” —the distrainer for instance). 

“Tt is asked, Whether it be lawful 
for clergymen and monks to kill an 
unjust attacker of their valuable goods? 
Lugo and others affirm this as more 
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probable, because the right of defence 
is a part of natural law, and, therefore, 
competent to everyone.” 

“The question is, Whether it is law. 
ful to anticipate an aggressor? Cardi- 
nal Lugo, Bannez, Vasque, Molina 
etc., say that it is not necessary in 
order to kill an invader in your own 
defence, that the other should have 
begun to molest you; it is sufficient if 
he is prepared to do so.” 

These “decisions of the Church” are 
taken from “Cases of Conscience.” 
The original authorities, every one of 
which I have verifled, are given by the 
author. ] 

Supposed infallibility led me into the 
communion of exclusive Rome. And 
no dogma taught by her would ever 
have made me doubt that infallibility. 
It is her moral theology, her prescribed 
working as a practical system, that has 
made the falseness of her pretension to 
infallibility as clear to me as any one of 
Euclid’s demonstrations. 

Facts not to be misunderstood, 
facts authorized, avowed, defended, 
persevered in, facts of iniquity in 
isolated families and in combined king- 
doms, opened my eyes to see that the 
spiritual despotism of the Papacy is 
used everywhere alike recklessly, to de- 
fend and establish either the right 
or the wrong; to perpetuate either the 
most blessed truths, or to propagate the 
grossest errors; to require of men 
what is beyond their reach, and con- 
trary to the purpose of their creation, 
or to make crimes as black as hell pass 


for beautiful and holy under color of 

obedience ; but that it is always at war 

with every natural, every social, every 

civil relation, always breeding domestic 

and political anarchy, as cover for 

priestly domination to be hidden under. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE MORAL THEOLOGY OF THE JESUITS. 


Translated for THE CoNverTeD CaruHo tic from the Latin Text of Father 
J. P. Gury, of the Society of Jesus, Professor of Moral Theology 
in the Roman College. 


THE EicHTtH CoMMANDMENT (Continued). 


Tolet says: “It is not lawful for an accused person to lie ; nevertheless he 
can say: ‘I did not doit, or ‘I have not had accomplices.’ But he should 
take care to use these words in a true sense, conformed to his mental intention. 
For example, if he answers, ‘I did not do it,’ he should mean mentally to say 
that he does not do it since he is in prison. If he answers, ‘ I have no accom- 
plices,’ he should intend that answer to relate to other crimes than the one 
regarding which he is questioned, or have some similar intention; otherwise he 
lies, whereas he has not done so, because in this case the words should be 
understood not according to the intention of the judge, but according to that of 
the accused.” (p. 297.) 

Suarez: “A lie is something told contrary to the thought of the speaker, 
because it is the speaker who is obliged to conform his wo-ds to his proper 
intention, and he is not always compelled to conform them to the intention of 
the hearer. Now we cannot say that a person speaks contrary to his thought if 
he uses equivocal terms in a sense conformed to his intentions. ‘Therefore he 
does not lie. Therefore he should not be accused of lying. Therefore to 
speak thus is not intrinsically an evil, because only the reason for the lie 
would be evil. Therefore we conclude again that it is not perjury to affirm 
with an oath what has been thus said, because by that oath we do not take God 
to witness to a lie, because there has been no lie.” (p. 509.) 

“Tf anyone has promised or made a contract externally, without the inten- 
tion of promising, being questioned by the judge and ordered to declare on oath 
whether there has been a promise or a contract, he can simply say “No,” 
because he can in a lawful sense know, “I have not made a promise which 
confers obligation.” He has a legitimate right to thus respond, because out- 
wardly, unless the omission of intention was proved, he might be condemned to 
pay a debt he did not owe, or to cohabit with a person with whom he had made 
no veritable contract.” Navarre teaches this at length. 

Filliutius says: ‘‘ He points out two ways in which accused persons can 
use ambiguity. The first consists in intending to speak orally only the material 
words, and for additional security when he commences to say: “ Z swear,” he 
should softly add this mental reservation: only to-day, and continue aloud: J 
have not eaten such a thing ; or, better, 7 swear, softly, and I say, and very loud, 
I have not done this or that, because in this way the whole sentence is true. 

“The second consists in intending not to finish the sentence by the spoken 
words alone, but also by a mental reservation, because each one is at liberty to 
express his thoughts wholly or in part. For the ignorant who do not grasp 
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or understand particularly what amphibology really is, it is sufficient that they 
intend to affirm or deny in a sense true in itself, and for that it is necessary that 
they know they can thus deny in some veritable sense, while outwardly they 
speak the truth.” (p. 309.) 

F. de Castro Palao shows in this matter a spirit of foresight and prudence 
beyond all praise: ‘ Every time he presents a just cause for disguising the truth 
one can take a false oath without sin, as the examples cited, and the alleged 
reasons prove, because that such an oath contains judgment and truth, and 
because it is useful to the culprit. It is not, therefore, vicious in any way. Thus, 
even when the person interrogated wishes to exclude every equivocation, besides 
the oath that has been taken regarding the matter, he may demand another oath 
from calumny, and require that you tell the truth honorably and without equivo- 
cation, you can still use an oath ambiguously and weakened by restriction, 
because you mean that you swear without any unjust equivocation. It is really 
a proposition that an oath can be taken in a manner so that it may be 
susceptible of some mental reservation.” (p. 515.) 

Busenbaum : ‘It is not only a mental restriction if one responds according 
to the thought of the interrogator, although the words uttered may be false in 
themselves, if they had not been said under such circumstances. For example, 
if I am asked if I have killed Caius, I answer, ‘I have not killed him.’ Although 
I have killed him I do not lie; I de not sin. (p. 359.) 

But the palm belongs, after all, if a humble layman unskilled in morals can 
judge, to Charles Antoine Casnedi, who has profited by the experience of his 
predecessors : 

‘“‘T am now going to discuss,” said he, “ a new method of concealing the truth 
and yet not lying, and this not by silence but by speech itself. That method 
consists in speaking only materially and in so pronouncing words that they have 
no signification, as when I pronounce the word ‘ blictri,’ or when anyone repeats 
words without understanding. Because words have their life in their meaning 
certain things, and without meaning they are as dead words—word corpses, in 
fact, because they in no wise answer the purpose for which they were instituted.” 
(p. 525-) 

In supposing a time taht the words, 7do not know, I have not done tt, or simi- 
lar words, signified nothing in the case where one was compelled to speak and 
yet at the same time conceal the secret at heart, it can easily be explained how 
not only that there has not been, but even that there cannot be a lie in the one 
who speaks, because a person lies only in words opposite to his mental intention. 
He who swears materially does not swear, because in order to swear he must use 
the sentence, / swear, as signifying an oath. Therefore, he who uses the sen- 
tence, / swear, without signification, does not swear. (p. 527.) 

Gregorie de Valence, “that illustrious man”, says the Jesuit Clair, who was 
detected in the flagrant crime of falsifying the texts before Pope Clement VIII. 
(see Zhe Sguibs of the Jesuits, by Lanjuinais, 1879, p. 64), had the same idea, 
thohgh not so clearly explained. He proposed to give to the word horse the 
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import of the word man; to obolus that of ducat, etc. But this was not very 
practical. 


CASES OF CONSCIENCE ON THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
Case II.—Menrat RESERVATION. 


1. Theofride, having received an inheritance and concealed the money in 
order to avoid paying his creditors, protested that he had concealed nothing. 
Another time, when asked to return some borrowed money, he denied to 
the judge having ever received it. Again, when asked by the custom-house 
officer if he had any goods on which duties were to be paid he answered that 
he had none. 


2. Anna, having been guilty of adultery, and being suspected by her 
husband, in reply to his questions, at once said that she had not broken her 
marriage vows. Afterwards, having received absolution for her sin, she answered : 
“T am innocent of such a crime.” Finally, a third time, when her husband 
pressed the matter, she absolutely denied her fault. “1 have never committed 
it,” said she, meaning “an adultery such as I am obliged to disclose”; that is, 
“T have not committed an adultery that I am obliged to disclose to you.” 


Q. (1.) Was Theofride guilty of lying ? 
Q. (2.) Should Anna be blamed ? 


A. (1.) Theofride did not tell an untruth in the first case, because he had 
really concealed nothing in the sense of his interrogator, or in the sense ac- 
cording to which he can justly question him. Thus, in answering that he has 
concealed nothing it is as if he had said he had not committed any injustice 


against his creditors, because it is only in that sense that the judges and the cred- 
itors can question him. 


[This is exactly the true and original teaching, notwithstanding the reticence 
of the Compendium. Hear Emmanuel sa: 

“Tt is not a mortal sin to swear falsely as to the words when your oath is 
true as to the intention of the one who questions you. For instance, if you 
swear in time of pestilence that you have not come from such a place, meaning 
where the plague may be, or even that you have not spoken to such a one, being 
aware of the other's suspicions. Thus some believe with probability that which 
I am not altogether certain about, and which I could not advise vou to do with- 
out, however, disappointing the one who has done it. According to these very 
teachers you can swear before the judge that you have not done a thing, that is, 
in the way that he thinks, and answer to the one who forces you to do that which 
is not lawful, or that which you are not bound to do, that you did it—that is, if 
that is lawful, or if you are compelled ; and yet to the one who wishes to draw 
from you a secret, unjustly and by force, you can say you know nothing of it, 
that is, in a way that you are obliged to disclose. 
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“In a word they teach that when you are not obliged to swear in conformity 
to the intention of the one who questions you, you can do it with relation to 
your own intention. This the others deny, saying that this way of learning his 
intention does not exclude expressions absolutely false. But there are 
honest and learned men on either side who speak with equal probability.” ] 

For the same reason he has not sinned in the second case, because they 
could only question him on his debt: if he had received the borrowed money, 
and if it had not been returned. 

Now in the third case, at least according to general and _ probable 
opinion, which regards as purely penal all laws concerning the transportation of 
goods from one place to another. Thus, to say, “I have nothing,” is as if he 
said, ‘“‘I have nothing to declare of myself; it is your place to find out instead 
of asking questions.” But all ecclesiastics should be encouraged to tell the truth 
lest having made a denial, and the matter being made public, scandal arise. 

[Gury reproduces here the very case suppused by Sanchez (1614). 
And even the man of Sanchez is more excusable than that of Gury in 
the eyes of secular morality. “He who has concealed his property 
so that it may not be seized by his creditors, and that he may not be reduced to 
poverty; such a man, I say, when questioned by the judge, can swear that he 
has concealed nothing. And those who know it can swear to the same thing, 
provided that they are certain he has lawfully concealed his property for such a 
purpose, meaning on their part that he has hid nothing which he is obliged to 
declare to the judge (p. 302)]. 

A. (2.) In three cases Anna should be excused from all imputation of 
lying, because : 

In the first case she could say the marriage vows had not been broken 
because they still existed. [This is almost as fine as the case of Fegeli: “A 
man was asked if a thief had passed that way. Putting his foot on one of the 
paving-stones he answered, lawfully, ‘ He has not passed here’; that is, on this 
stone.” ] 

In the second case she could say she was innocent of the adultery, since 
after she had confesseed it and had received absolution her conscience was no 
longer burdened, and she had a moral certainty that her sin was pardoned. 
She could affirm this with an oath, according to St. Liguori. 

In the third case she could deny her sin, according to probable opinion, 
meaning “of such a nature that she was obliged to confess to her husband.” As 
a criminal might say to the judge who questioned him illegally, “I have not 
committed the crime,” meaning “such a crime as I am obliged to reveal.” 
This is the opinion of St. Liguori and many others. 


WE AGAIN CABL ATTENTION TO THE BIBLE AND PROPHETIC CONFERENCE TO 
be held in Chicago, Nov. 16-21, when a great gathering of the most learned 
ministers and Bible students in all denominations will take place. We request 
our readers to write for circulars, enclosing a contribution to defray the expen- 
ses of the Conference, to Rev. Geo. C. Needham, Manchester, Mass. 





